58                   ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION.

picture over the retina to be the result of a movement
of the object1

Another limit to our sensibility, which needs to be
just touched on here, is known by the name of the
specific energy of the nerves. One and the same nerve-
fibre always reacts in a precisely similar way, whatever
the nature of the stimulus. Thus, when the optic nerve
is stimulated in any manner, whether by light, me-
chanical pressure, or an electric current, the same
effect, a sensation of light, follows.2 In a usual way, a
given class of nerve-fibre is only stimulated by one
kind of stimulus. Thus, the retina, in ordinary circum-
stances, is stimulated by light. Owing to this fact,
there has arisen a deeply organized habit of translating
the impression in one particular way. Thus, I in-
stinctively regard a sensation received by means of
the optic nerve as one caused by light.

Accordingly, whenever circumstances arise in which
a like sensation is produced by another kind of stimu-
lus, we fall into illusion. The phosphenes, or circles of
light which are seen when the hinder part of the eye-

1  See Helmholtz, Phy&iologisclie OptiJ^ p. 603.   Helmlioltz's ex-
planation is criticised by Dr. Hoppe, in the work already referred to
(sec. vii), though. I cannot see that his own theory of these move-
ments is essentially different.   The apparent movement of objects in
vertigo, or giddiness, is probably due to the loss, through a physical
cause, of the impressions made by the pressure of the fluid contents of
the ear on the auditory fibres, by which the sense of equilibrium and
of rotation is usually received.   (See Ferrier, Functions of tlie Brain,
pp. GO, 61.)

2  I do not need here to go into the question whether, as Johannes
Miiller assumed, this is an original attribute of nerve-structure, or
whether, as Wundt suggests, it is due simply to the fact that certain
Idnc^ of nervous fibre have, in the course of evolution, been slowly
adapted to one kind of stimulus.